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Memorabilia. 





|‘ the Revue de Paris for February M. 
André Siegfried has a paper on the con- 
tribution to western civilisation made sev- 
erally by France, England and the United 
States. He has some amusing remarks upon 
the English. Their contribution, though 
equally considerable, is so different from that 
of the French that at first sight one is sur- 
prised at having to class them in the same 
human family. The Englishman is, of all 
civilised men, by his sensibilities and by his 
modes of action, the nearest to nature. This 
gives him a peculiarly British way of attack- 
ing the problems of life, for he attacks them, 
so to say, naturally. He has something of 
the character of a young animal, remaining, 
on some sides of his being, all his life at 
fifteen years of age, and, by reason of his 
inimitable simplicity, expresses himself best 
in his friendship for animals. M. Siegfried 
notes with amusement in illustration of this 
letters to The Times about dogs and butter- 
flies and also an official document published 
in a White Paper by the Foreign Office at the 
time of the rupture with Germany, in which 
the Ambassador to Berlin reports to his 
Government ‘‘qu’il a rapatrié, dans de 
bonnes conditions le personnel de l’ambassade, 
composé de treize hommes, cing femmes et 
deux chiens.” ‘‘ (sic)? is appended to the 
last word, and the writer, wondering whether 
this is a joke, or whether the Foreign Secre- 
tary is assumed to be interested in the two 
dogs, concludes by remarking “‘ un peuple qui 
sait parler ainsi de ses modestes freres 
inférieurs ne peut pas étre un_ peuple 
méchant.’’ Some more lines are devoted to 
our love and observation of nature, and to our 
inclination to trust people on the first 


approach—‘‘ (mais la réaction est terrible | 


quand elle est trompée) ”’—to our patient 








and disinterested observation also of human- 
ity. One begins to wonder what are the faults 
of this eternal boy who, besides these engaging 
manners, has contrived to reconcile liberty 
with authority; but, though we suspect he 
perceives them clearly enough, our author for 
his present purpose is able to confine himself 
to so much of the Englishman’s positive con- 
tribution to human life as he can praise. 
It is a good remark that Englishmen are men 
who having to live together, bear with one 
another and talk as little as possible about 
principles; and a high acknowledgment 
(which concludes the sketch of us) that 
‘*s’éloigner de l’idéal anglais ’’—the ideal of 
individual liberty—‘‘est s’éloigner de la 
civilisation. ”’ 

In the American—whom he seems to regard 
as the heir of the European eighteenth cen- 
tury—M. Siegfried sees the optimistic be- 
liever in humanity ; not in the French sense as 
man, the thinker, but as man the dominator 
of the material universe, and all the better 
for being so. 


OTWITHSTANDING the implication of 
M. Siegfried’s remarks that the French 
care less for animals than we do, they seem 
to us to have an understanding of animal life 
peculiar to themselves; this has produced 
several writings of uncommon charm and 
penetration, and we find an example of this 
in the February Mercure de Fvance—in M. 
Yves Florenne’s ‘ Mort d’un Paon’ which we 
should certainly place among the good things 
of its kind. 


HE current American Historical Review 
has an article by Mr. W. S. Ferguson 
entitled ‘ Polis and Idia in Periclean Athens’ 
which, though the topic is not unfamiliar, 
makes pleasant reading to-day. The key-note 
to it may be found in the remark that to the 
Athenians of Periclean Athens and their 
immediate successors ‘‘the conflict between 
economics and politics so apparent to us” 
seems to have presented no problem. We 
learn from Thucydides that men who devoted 
themselves exclusively to business were not 
regarded as staid and solid burghers but as 
useless members of society, and the writer 
draws out, in contrast with that of our own 
times, the balance preserved by the Athenians 
between economic activity, political activity 
and recreation. Climate and soil were favour- 
able to their adopted plan of life: and 
countries dissimilar in those respects must 
necessarily differ also in their economic 
systems. But Mr. Ferguson, as he no doubt 
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intended to do, leaves on his reader’s mind 
the wish that the modern balance between 
politics, economics and recreation could be 
re-adjusted somewhat in the Athenian sense. 
‘* Politics,’’ he reminds us, ‘‘ not only dimin- 
ished economic effort; its ideal of equality 
encouraged simplicity of dress, table and 
housing.’’ It is an astonishing—but, on re- 
flection, appears a true—statement that 
“Judged not by contemporary but by Hel- 
lenistic, Roman or modern standards, the 
Periclean Athenians produced a low material 
civilization.’? Yet as Thucydides has said, 
their story, though without visible symbol, 
is woven into the very stuff of other men’s 
lives) and remains—we agree with our 
author—an undying “ protest against the 
modern view that the really important view 
is to be comfortable.’ 

We must mention that the existence of 
slavery is duly taken account of in Mr. 
Ferguson’s survey. 


DMIRERS of Conrad have no doubt made 
themselves acquainted with the article on 
some aspects of his life and work from the pen 
of Mr. F. G. Cooper in the current Mariner’s 
Mirror. The point that interested us most 
was the testimony rebutting a contemporary’s 
suggestion that Conrad can hardly have been 
a good seaman—‘‘I felt, and feel still, that 
he was too highly strung, too sensitive and 
nervous, if I may so put it in all friendliness, 
for a sailor to put any confidence in him as 
a commander.’”’ Against this Mr, Cooper 
reminds his ceaders that Conrad was for two 
years in command of the barque Otago and 
that the owners received his letter of resigna- 
tion with profound regret. Two letters also 
show—the one his originality as a navigator ; 
the other, his care for his men and the energy 


he could display in their behalf. 


WE have received from our correspondent 
M. F. Delatte, of Brussels, an interest- 
ing brochure, ‘Chronique des études 
anglaises,’ reprinted from the Revue de 
UVUniversité de Brurelles. Our readers who 
are occupied with continental views on 
English literature may find here good dis- 
criminating notices of recent English books— 
such as Dorothy M. Hoare’s ‘Some Studies 
in the modern novel’; or Keith Henderson’s 
‘Burns, by himself ’—and also accounts of 
French books on English writers, such as ‘ De 
Comus & Satan,’ M. P. P. Morand’s book on 
Milton, and the translation of the ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ brought out in 1938 by M. F. 
Danchin. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 








COSMO INNES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


THE following lists of books written or edited 
by Cosmo Innes, the Scottish antiquary, 
are complete as far as can be ascertained at 
present. They comprise lists of his separate 
works, and of the volumes which he edited 
for the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding 
Clubs. If these prove to be defective, the 
compiler would be glad to hear of any emenda. 
tion or addition. It is felt that a biblio- 
graphy of Cosmo Innes would be welcomed 
not only by Scottish historians, but equally 
by all research workers interested in family 
history and legal antiquities. The present 
compilation may be taken as an attempt to 
fill a gap. It is again emphasized, however, 
that in publishing it, the bibliographer’s aim 
is as much to seek information as to impart it. 
For biographical details of Innes the reader 
is referred to the Memoir issued in 1874 by 
his daughter, the wife of John Hill Burton, 
of ‘‘ book-hunter’’ fame. This is adequately 
summarised in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


I. Separate Works, 


1. ‘Scotch Topography and _ Statistics.’ 
London. 1848. 8vo. 

First published in the Quarterly Review 
(No. clxiv., Vol. 82), being a review of the 
Old and New Statistical Accounts of 
Scotland. 


2. ‘ Memoir of Thomas Thomson, Advocate.’ 

Edinburgh. 1854. Demy 8vo. Portrait. 
Issued by the Bannatyne Club. Copies 
on ordinary and on Club (hand-made) 

paper.—Bannatyne list, No. 99. 

3. ‘Scotland in the Middle Ages: Sketches 
of Early Scotch History and Social Progress.’ 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1860. 
Demy 8vo. Maps. Index. 

A series of University lectures. 


4. ‘ Antiquities of Moray: Elgin Past and 
Present.’ A lecture delivered on 23 Oct., 
1860, for the benefit of the Elgin Literary and 
Scientific Association, and printed at their 
request. Elgin: 1860. Sm. 8vo. (pp. 62). 

Publications of the Elgin Literary and 

Scientific Association, No. 2. 

5. ‘Concerning Some Scotch Surnames.’ 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1860. 
Sm. 4to. 
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No author’s name on title, but dedication 
leaf initialed ‘‘ C.I.”’ 


6. ‘Sketches of Early Scotch History and 
Social Progress: Church Organisation : The 
University: Home Life.’ Edinburgh: 
Fdmonston and Douglas. 1861. Demy 8vo. 

ary. Index, 
ogg ae chiefly of the introductory matter 
refixed to Bannatyne, Maitland, and 

Spalding Club volumes. 


7, ‘Memoir of Andrew Dalzel, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, com- 
piled chiefly from Correspondence.’ Edin- 
8vo. 

Copies on ordinary and on Bannatyne 
Club paper. Issued in 1862 as the first vol- 
ume of Professor Dalzel’s ‘ History of the 
University of Edinburgh ’ (Edmonston and 
Douglas, 2 vols.). 


8. Preface and Memoir to Charles St. 
John’s ‘Natural History and Sport in Moray.’ 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1863. 
(r, 8vo. Frontispiece and cuts in the text. 
Preface, pp. vii.-xii. Memoir, pp. xiii.-xxix. 

9. ‘Suggestions of Objects of Archaeologi- 
cal Interest in the West of Scotland.’ A 
Paper read to the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society in 1864. Glasgow: Transactions of 
the Society, Vol. i, (Old Series), 1867. 8vo. 


10. ‘ Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities.’ 
Introductory: Charters: Parliament: The 
Old Church: Old Forms of Law: Rural 
Occupation: Students’ Guide Books: Appen- 
dix. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
1872. Demy 8vo, 

A series of lectures, read in the first 
instance to a few members of the legal pro- 
fession during the winter of 1868-9, and, 
two years later, to the Juridical Society. 


ll. ‘Memoir of Dean Ramsay.’ (Prefixed 
to the 22nd edition of Ramsay’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character.’) 
Edinburgh. 1874. Cr. 8vo. 


II. Eprtor1a, Work, 
i. Books edited for the Bannatyne Club. 


1. Myln, Alexander.—‘‘ Vitae Dvnkelden- 
sis Ecclesiae Episcoporvm, a prima sedis fvn- 
datione, ad annvm m.p. xv. Ab Alexandro 
Myln, eivsdem ecclesiae canonico, conscriptae. 
Editio altera cvi accedit appendix cvm 
nominvm et locorvm indice.—Impressvm 
Edinburgi, m.pccc.xxx1.” Demy 4to. 3 
plates (2 on vellum), 

This work was first issued in 1823 under 
the editorial care of Thomas Thomson, Esq. ' 








Bannatyne Club’ Publication, No. 1. 
Innes’s edition was a re-issue, with addi- 
tional matter in the form of an appendix. 
This appendix was to be had separately by 
those who had originally received the Vitae 
in 1823. Lowndes gives this appendix as 
No. 40 in his list of the Bannatyne Club 
books, under the title of ‘‘ Compotvm 
Magistri Fabrice Pontis Dvnkeldensis, 
1515-1516,” 


2. Two Ancient Records of the Bishopric 
of Caithness, from the Charter-room at Dun- 
robin. From the Bannatyne Miscellany, 
Vol. 3. Edinburgh, 1855. Demy 4to. Ban- 
natyne Club, No. 19b. 


3. ‘‘ Liber Sancte Marie de Melros.—Muni- 
menta Vetustiora Monasterii Cisterciensis de 
Melros, — Edinburgi. M.pcecc.xxxvir.’’ 2 
vols. Demy 4to. 

Bannatyne Club, No. 56. 


4. “ Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis, 
E pluribus codicibus consarcinatum circa a.D. 
Mccc, cum continuatione diplomatum recenti- 
orum usque ad A.D. MDcxx111.—Edinburgi. 
M.DCCC.XxxviI.’” Demy 4to. Map. 11 
plates. 

Bannatyne Club, No. 58, 


5. ‘‘ Liber Cartarum Sancte Crucis. Muni- 
menta Ecclesie Sancte Crucis de Edwinesburg, 


—Impressum Edinburgi, m.pccc.xu.’’ Demy 
4to. Plates, facsimiles, and woodcuts in 
text. Index.’ 


Bannatyne Club, No. 70. 


6. ‘‘ Registrum de Dunfermelyn Liber Car- 
tarum Abbatie Benedictine S.S. Trinitatis et 
B. Margarete Regine de Dunfermelyn.—Im- 
pressum Edinburgi. m.pccc.xuir.’? Demy 
4to. Title-page in red and black. 8 plates 
of facsimiles. Index, 

Bannatyne Club, No. 74, 

7. ‘“‘ Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis ; 
Munimenta Ecclesie Metropolitane Glasguen- 
sis, a sede restaurata seculo ineunte x11 ad 
reformatam religionem.—Impressum Edin- 
burgi M.pccc.xui1.’’ 2 vols., demy 4to. 
Frontispieces. Title in red and black, 

Bannatyne Club, No. 75. Maitland 

Club, No. 61. 


8. ‘‘ Liber Ecclesie de Scon; Munimenta 
Vetustiora Monasterii Sancte Trinitatis et 
Sancti Michaelis de Scon.—Edinburgi 
mpcccxii1I.’’ Demy 4to. 6 plates. 


Bannatyne Club, No. 78. Duplicated in 
Maitland Club. Maitland publication, 
No. 62. 
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9. ‘‘ Liber S. Marie de Calchou Registrum 


Cartarum Abbacie Tironensis de Kelso, 
1113-1567.—Edinburgi mpcccxtvi.’’ 2 vols. 
Demy 4to. Tittle in red and black. Fac- 
similes, and cuts in text, 
Bannatyne Club, No, 82. 
10. ‘‘ Carte Monialium de Northberwic 


Prioratus Cisterciensis B, Marie De North- 
berwic Mumimenta Vetusta Quae Supersunt. 


—Edinburgi. mopcccxtvir.’’ Demy 4to. 
Title in red and black. 11 plates, and cuts 
in text. 


Bannatyne Club, No. 84. 


11. ‘“‘ Liber Insule Missarum Abbacie 
Canonicorum Regularium B. Virginis et S. 
Johannis de Inchaffery Registrum Vetus 
. . .—Edinburgi mpccextvir.’’ Demy 4to. 
Title in red and black. Frontispiece. 

Bannatyne Club, No, 85, 


12. ‘Liber §S. Thome de Aberbrothoc. 
Registrorum Abbacie De Aberbrothoc Pars 
Prior Registrum Vetus Munimentaque Eidem 


Coetanea Complectens 1178-1329. Pars 
Altera Registrum Nigrum Necnon Libros 
Cartarum Recentiores Complectens. 1329- 


1536.—Edinburgi. MpcCCCXLVIII, MDCCCLVI.”’ 
2 vols., demy 4to. Plates, folding map, and 
indices. Title in red and black. 
Bannatyne Club, No. 86. There was a 
subscription issue as well as a Club issue. 


13. ‘‘ Registrum §. Marie de Neubotle 
Abbacie Cisterciensis Beate Virginis de Neu- 
botle Chartarium Vetus. Accedit Appendix 
Cartarum Originalium, 1140-1528.—Edin- 
burgi. mpcccxirx.’? Demy 4to. Title in 
red and black. 2 plates and 6 facsimiles. 
Index. 

Bannatyne Club, No. 89. 


14. ‘ Registrum Honoris de Morton. A 
Series of Ancient Charters of the Earldom of 
Morton With Other Original Papers.’ 
Edinburgh. mopccciit1. 2 vols., demy 4to. 
Plates, and fascimiles in text, 

Bannatyne Club, No. 94. Edited by 
Thomas Thomson, with assistance of Alex- 
ander Macdonald. Completed, with Pre- 
face, by Innes. 


15. ‘ Originales Parochiales Scotiae. The 
Antiquities Ecclesiastical And Territorial Of 
The Parishes of Scotland.’ Edinburgh. 
mMpcccL-mpcccLy. 2 vols. in 3, Demy 4to. 
Titles in red and black, | 

Bannatyne Club, No. 97. | 
| 
| 





16. ‘Memoir of Thomas Thomson ’ (1854). 
(See under ‘ Separate Works.’) 
Bannatyne Club, No. 99. 


17. ‘The Black Book of Taymouth With 
Other Papers From The Breadalbane Charter 
Room.’ Edinburgh. 1855. Demy 4to. Title 
in red and black. Frontispiece, Portraits 
and facsimile. ; 

Bannatyne Club, No, 100. 


18. ‘ Registrum Episcopatus Brechinensis 
Cui Accedunt Cartae Quamplurimae Origin- 
ales—Impressum Aberdoniae. smoccctyy,” 
2 vols., demy 4to. Title in red and black, 
Plates, Facsimiles, and maps. Index. 

Bannatyne Club, No. 102. 


ti, Works edited for the Maitland Club. 


1. ‘‘ Registrum Monasterii de 
Cartas Privilegia Conventiones 
Munimenta Complectens. A Domo Fundata 
A.D. MCLXIII usque ad A.D. MDXxxIx. Ad 
Fidem Codicis M.S. in Bibliotheca Facultatis 
Juridicae Edinensis Servati nunc primum 
typis mandatum. Edinburgi. mpcccxxx1t.” 
Demy 4to. Facsimile. Index. 

Maitland list, No. 17. Re-issued by the 
New Club (Paisley, 1877). New Club list, 
No. 1. 

2. ‘ Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glas- 
quensis. Records of the University of Glas- 
gow From its Foundation till 1727. Glasgow. 
1854. 4 vols., demy 4to, Engravings by 
Billings and others, etc. Indices.  Title- 
page in black and red. 

Vol. 1. Privileges and property; Vol. 2. 
Statutes and annals; Vol. 3. Lists of members 
—Internal economy; Vol. 4. Preface—Sup- 
plemental lists—Indices, 

Maitland Club list, No. 72. ‘‘ Mr. Joseph 
Robertson, whom the Committee selected 
as Editor, had planned the outline of the 
whole work, and under his superintendence 
about a fourth part of the first volume was 
printed. . . Mr. Robertson’s responsibility 
for accuracy of text ceases at Vol. 1, p. 
153.”’ (Preface.) 

For duplications in the Bannatyne and 
Maitland Clubs, see under heading of ‘ Works 
edited for the Bannatyne Club.’ 


iii. Works Edited for the Spalding Club. 


1. Gordon, James (Parson of Rothiemay). 
‘ Aberdoniae Vtrivsqve Descriptio. A Des 
scription of Both Touns of Aberdeen.’ With 
a Selection of the Charters of the Burgh. 
Edinburgh. Printed for the Spalding Club. 
1842. Crown 4to. Illustrations. Map. 
No. 5 of the Spalding List. 


2. ‘‘Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis 
Ecclesie Cathedralis Aberdonensis Regesta 
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que extant in unum Collecta. Impressum 
Edinburgi. MDCCCXLV.’’ 2 vols., demy 4to. 
Title page in red and black. Plates. Indices. 
Spalding Club list, Nos. 13 and 14. 
Issued in conjunction with the Maitland 
Club. Maitland issue on M.C. paper. 
Vide Maitland Club list, No, 63, 


3.‘A Genealogical Deduction of the 
Family of Rose of Kilravock.’ With Illus- 
trative Documents From the Family Papers, 


and Notes. Edinburgh. 1848. Cr. 4to. 
Views and facsimiles. Title page in red and 
black. 
Spalding Club list No, 18. 
4. Fasti Aberdonensis. Selections from 


the Records of the University and King’s 
College of Aberdeen. 1494-1854. Aberdeen. 
Printed for the Spalding Club. 1854. Thick 
cr. 4to. Portrait. Indices, 

Spalding Club list, No. 26. 


5. Barbour, John (Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen). ‘The Brus’ From a Collation of the 
Cambridge and Edinburgh Manuscripts. 
Edited with Preface, Various Readings, and 
Notes. Aberdeen. - Printed for the Spalding 
Club, 1856. Cr. 4to. Title page in red and 
black. 

Spalding Club list, No. 28. 

6. ‘The Book of the Thanes of Cawdor.’ A 
Series of Papers Selected from the Charter 
Room at Cawdor. 1236-1742. Edinburgh. 
1859. Cr. 4to. Title page in red and black. 
Plates, genealogical sheets, facsimiles of 
seals, etc. 


Spalding Club list, No, 30. 


7. ‘Ane Account of the Familie of Innes. 
Compiled by Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
1698.’ With An Appendix of Charters and 
Notes. Aberdeen. Printed for the Spalding 
Club. 1864. Cr. 4to. Facsimiles. Indices. 
Title page in red and black. 

Spalding Club list, No, 34. 


III. Miscetianea, 


1. Notices of the Spalding Club with the 
Annual Reports, Lists of Members and 
Works Printed for the Club. 1839-71. Edin- 
burgh. Printed for the Club by Robert 
0 1871. Demy 4to. Frontispiece and 
plate, 

Notices of Cosmo Innes passim. 


2. Burton, Mrs, John Hill (eldest daughter 
of Cosmo Innes). ‘Memoir of Cosmo Innes.’ 
Edinburgh. William Paterson, 67 Princess 
Street. 1874. Foolscap 4to. 


3. Galloway, Alexander, ‘Scotland in the 








Middle Ages.’ 
Innes. 


Notes on the Work of Cosmo 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archae- 


ological Society, Vol. i. (Old Series.) Glas- 


gow. 


Rev. James. 
Mearns.’ 
David Douglas. 


1867. 8vo. 


4. Jervise, Andrew; and Gammack, The 
‘ Memorials of Angus and the 
Second Edition. Edinburgh. 
1885. 2 vols. 8vo. Illus. 
Vol. ii., Appendix xiv., pp. 305-6, ‘ Note 
on Mr. Cosmo Innes’s connection with 
Durris, etc.’ 
J. L. WerR. 


Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 


THE ARMS OF DUFFUS OF 
CLAVERHOUSE. 
(See ante pp. 74, 93.) 


Addenda et Corrigenda. 


HILST referred to as a “‘ case,’’ it should 
be observed that such an application to 


Lyon as the Crown’s Armorial Commissioner, 


“ 


proper sense judicial at all. 


exercising a branch of the Prerogative! is 


ministerial and discretionary ’’’ and in no 
It involves the 


creation, by virtue of the prerogative, of a 
new incorporeal hereditament—as it has been 
called—possessing the character of a dignity, 
and not (as in a ‘‘ matriculation ’’) the deter- 
mination of succession, or right to, an exist- 
ing hereditament already conferred or con- 


firmed. 


Accordingly, the ‘‘ Warrant’’ for 


such Letters Patent were not, until recently, 
found in the Court Book,? and are not judi- 


cial interlocutors at all. 


They do not, like 


those for matriculations, ‘‘ grant warrant,” 
but “ authorise ’’ the Lyon Clerk to prepare 
the patent, and are analogous to the “ Signa- 


ture 


” 


which forms the authority for engross- 


ment of a Great Seal Charter or Patent, or, 
one might say, to the Earl Marshal’s War- 
rants in England. 


The following amplification of certain of 


the annotations to the patent and its exposi- 
tion seem likely to assist in clarifying certain 





part of the royal prerogative, 
elonging to that 
sundry statutes to the Lord Lyon” 
Vv. 


1 “ The power of granting ensigns armorial is 
ut everything 
ower has been Fae by 

(Macdonell 


Macdonel, er Lord 


1826, 4 Shaw, 371 


Robertson). The word “everything” may be 
pertinently called attention to. 


2 The Lyon Court Books being Books of 


Record for nobiliary documents, are none the 


less a strictly proper place to record 
Warrants. 


such 
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of the points alluded to, but were too late 
for inclusion on the relative pages. 


(P. 75, col. ii., line 8): The supersession of 
an heir not fulfilling a condition of name and 
arms, in favour of the next nearest who did, 
or would, arose in Stevenson v. Stevenson, 1677 
(referred to in footnote 23), and the obligation 
in a tailzie—it was not a statutory entail—is, 
in one way, but an option plus a consequence. 
Its nature as regards Name (so closely allied to 
Arms) as brought out in Munro of Foulis,3 
March, 1939, where the heiress in possession, in 
order to propel the estate, deliberately contra- 
vened, and was, at the instance of the next 
heir, adjudged ** conventionally dead.” 
Assuredly as a Munro she had ceased to exist 
(cf. H. G. B. Westermarck, ‘ History of Human 
Marriage,’ 111). Looking to Sir KE. Macpher- 
son’s statement that assumption of the “ name 
and bearing of the family within due time” 
(‘ Loyall Dissuasive,’ 39) was regarded as a 
sine qua non, a fresh complexion is placed on 
the hypothesis considered in ‘Scots Heraldry,’ 
pp. 84, 85). Evidently the question was whether 
the heir first entitled (a matter dependent of 
course upon the governing limitation) was to 
take, or had taken, up the inheritance, the 
situation being in a sense germane to that in 
Stevenson v. Stevenson, and to the annus 
deliberandi. No doubt such heir would succeed 
by survivance and could “ possess on appar- 
ency,” if “conventionally alive” (as we may 
put it) or by taking the name “ in due time ” 
(cf. footnote 5); whereas the succession would 

ass to the next entitled, if such potential 

eir, instead of taking up his succession should 
remain “ conventionally dead.” The close rela- 
tionship of Name and Arms (both pertaining 
to the sphere of the curia militaris and not to 
“ordinary courts of law”) emphasized, in 
relation to armorial succession so early as 
Grey v. Hastings, 1408, is accordingly important 
in constructing the effect of the Duffus patent. 

(Page 75, col. ii, line 32): The “ family ” in 
the noblesse sense, i.e., “‘ representation in 
arms,” is (whether a ‘‘ Royal,” ‘“ Peerage,” 
“Armorial” or “ Landed” family) just a 
group centred on the Crown, Peerage, Arms, or 
Noble-terre concerned, whose successive “‘ repre- 
sentatives” are simply the holders of the dignity 
(Crown, Peerage, or Arms) in terms of the 
settlement or patent governing the descent of 
such dignity. It is accordingly very clearly 
a series (for this term cf. Wemyss, ‘ Reg. of 
Gen.’ i, 57) of Mr. Innes’s “B” groups (‘N. 
& Q.,’ 9 Sept., 1939) of successive actual-holders 
and their children and grandchildren (enjoying 
* courtesy-titles ” or life-users of the arms). 
Intrinsically, the “ armorial family ” is thus, 
like the “Royal Family,’’ a limited group related 
to each successive holder; the line remaining 
“ Royal,” “ Peerage,” ** Armorial ” or 
“Landed ” so long as the qualifying dignity 
or fief subsists in it. The “ House” or 
“Name” is the larger group comprehending 

3 Court of Session (Lord Jamieson), Scotsman, 
22 Mar., 1939, p. 10. 








those within the destination governing the 
dignity. 

Footnote 19 (p. 77); Erratum. The ipsisssima 
verba read “for Gordon as a mark of differ. 
ence.” The junior heir-portioner here trans. 
mitted her arms to her son, without any 
—- Clark quartering for her husband— 
ence the necessity for a brisure distinguishing 
the arms of her line from those descending 
through the eldest heir-portioner proprietrix of 
the Cromartie estates. 


Page 94, col. i, line 15): These English schemes 
of “ genealogical quarterings ” must be distin. 
guished from practical scutcheons, and are 
not permanent arms: “ Many quarterings are 
proved and recorded that there is not the 
slightest intention to use regularly ” says Fox. 
Davies, adding “ Rematriculation has a more 
permanent character than mere registration 
inasmuch as the coat with the quarterings. ., 
becomes indivisible” (‘Complete Guide to 
Heraldry,’ p. 536. The true English equivalent 
of matriculation is exemplification, which does 
result in an indivisible coat; and, as in Scot- 
land, the quarterings (if -) and “ Name,” so 
cnemeliied are the subject of selection on prac- 
tical grounds. Wherefore English heraldry 
must not be judged by the “ genealogical 
achievements ” whose sphere is a limited and 
temporary one. ‘“ In Scotland no such thing as 
a Royal Licence exists, the matter being deter- 
mined merely by a rematriculation following 
upon a voluntary change of name” (ib, p. 553), 
but, he adds, quartering is not adopted “ unless 
estates or chief representation in an important 
or appreciable degree” arise (ib. p. 538), 
Hence Balfour Paul’s cautious comment after 
stating the English “ rule” (evidently without 
quite understanding either it, or its status) 
“there are occasional exceptions to this rule” 
(1920 S.C. 776)—which is as one would expect, 
since the “rule” in question is a part of English 
pedigree-practice, not of Scottish Heraldry, and 
not even part of the relative English system 
of exemplification. 


(Page 95, col, ii, line 9: The concept of an 
armorial descent along with, or anyway analo- 
gous to, land, has always strongly obtained 
Indeed the first armigeri were landowners, and 
required arms because of their obligations as 
such ( Complete. Guide,’ p. 20), and the earliest 
Scots statute about arms, was expressly 
that freeholders lodge their seals of 
arms (1430, cap. 21); whilst Fox-Davies 
comments “taking arms to have a teri 
torial limitation, a point which still finds 
a certain amount of acceptance in Scottish 
heraldry ” (‘ Complete Guide,’ 539). A limita 
tion such as that in the Duffus Patent corres 
ponds with long-standing sentiment (¢/. 
‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ B 353, “‘ successor il 
the principal fief”; and—‘ Complete Guide, 
478—* Head of the Family” interpreted 
as “ the one who held the lands of the family— 
whether he were heirmale or _heirgeneral *) 
and urder it the Duffus arms’ would follow the 
mansion of Claverhouse so long as it descends 
at common law. 
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Add to footnote 34, p. 95: Sometimes the re- 
destination passes as a mere re-matriculation, 
narrating the settlement—usual where the 
“settlor ” alias “ entailer’”’ has himself ex- 
pressed the destination, which Lyon, in exercise 
of the whole armorial prerogative of the Crown 
committed to him, has confirmed as regards 
the arms, by Warrant. On other occasions it 
takes the form of a Patent, or Certificate, em- 
bodying the new destination. Arms being 
“Private Rights” this power to resign or ob- 
tain redestination, is one preserved by Treaty 
of Union Art. 18, and is one of the valuable 
practical features of Scots Heraldry. Even in 
England, where divertion of Peerages was 
stopped for political reasons (‘N. & Q.’ 9 Sept., 
1939. note 11), the old practice survives as re- 
gards arms (Halsbury’s ‘Laws of England,’ 
xxxiii, p. 559). No doubt an armiger has not 
the “unlimited power of disposal” over his 
arms that he now has over his land, but that 
is because in all—or most (see ‘Tartans of the 
Clans and Families of Scotland,’ p. . such 
changes, the Crown through its Kings-of-Arms 
has Rerveticn to complete or veto the settle- 
ment. 

HERALDICA. 


HE SOURCE OF A POEM BY A, E. 
HOUSMAN.—Every lover of poetry 
remembers the lovely poem numbered xxxv. in 
A. E. Housman’s ‘ Last Poems’: 
When first my way to fair I took 
Few pence in purse had I, 
And long I used to stand and look 
At things I could not buy. 
Now times are altered: if I care 
To buy a thing, I can: 
The pence are here and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost young man? 
—To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three 
The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be. 
The poet seems clearly to have taken his 
inspiration from the following little poem 
from the pen of an unknown poet in the 


Greek Anthology : 
"Hy véos GAA révys, viv yypav mAovords Ely, 
: & povos & mavtwv oixtpos év dudorépors 
Os tore pev xpqo bac Svvapnv ror’ obde ev elxov, 

viv 8 imore xppoOar py Si’vapat ror’ exw. 

: (Anth. ix., 138.) 

which was felicitously rendered by A. 
Butler, as follows: 


Poor in my youth, rich in my age and fraught 
With misery in both my lot. 
When wealth had brought enjoyment, I had 
_ haught: 
Now, having wealth, enjoy it not. 


The idea is there. Plagiarism, however, is 





out of the question. The English poet treated 
the subject, which was rather prosaically 
wrought by the Greek, more impressively. He 
moulded it in a mood of delightfully subdued 
expression of melancholy and humour—the 
characteristics of Housman’s poetry, 


DeMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


‘ORRESPONDENCE OF SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON (See clxxvii. 294).—An inter- 
esting collection of ‘Lettres inédites de 
Newton,’ by Dr. Jean Pelseneer, of Uccle- 
Bruxelles, Belgium, was published in Osiris, 
vol, vii. (1939), pp. 523-555. The editor of 
Osiris is Dr. George Sarton, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 

On p. 550 of the above collection, Dr. 
Pelseneer states that in June, 1929, he found 
at the Public Record Office, London, a com- 
munication, dated at Leicester Fields, Sept. 
18, 1712, signed by Newton and Halley, of 
which the wording is reproduced, ibid. p. 551. 
An abstract of this communication or report 
by Newton and Halley, addressed to the Lord 
High Treasurer, was printed in the ‘ Calen- 
dar of Treasury Papers, 1708-1714,’ ed. 
Redington. It was further mentioned by me 
in the Magazine of History (New York), vol. 
iii., p. 235 (No. 4, April, 1906), and again in 
‘N. and Q.’ (Mar. 3, 1928), cliv. 152. But 
the complete wording in ertenso was, I 
believe, first published by Dr. Pelseneer as 


stated above, E. F. MacPrxe. 
A LATIN RENDERING.— 


Amor Vanitatum Vanissimus. 


How could I possibly have seen 

Your eyes in every restless pool, 

Or felt your touch so soft so cool 
In winds so keen ? 


You know I did. I also saw 
Your very presence seemed to bless; 
And then, because you loved the less, 
I loved the more! 
M. B. 
Idem Latine. 


Crediderisne tuos olim me semper ocellos 
Intuitum quotiens unda refusa nitet? 
Olim me sensisse tui solamine tactus 
Mulceri quotiens sibilat aura Noti? 
At verum est; nosti; verum hoc quoque, 
Julia; tecum 
Si fuero superis inseror ecce choris. 
Omnia mutantur; desisti prorsus amare; 
Vanuit iste tibi sed mihi cres¢it Amor. 


A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








OHN PEARSE.—I should be most grate- 
ful for any information relating to the 
antecedents of this gentleman. He was for 
many years a Director of the Bank of Eng- 
land and acted as Governor of that institu- 
tion from 1810 to 1812. In his will, dated 
in 1823, he is described as of ‘‘ Duke’s Row, 
St. Pancras,’’ and his country residence was 
““Chilton Lodge, near Hungerford.”’ He 
died in 1829. Was he related to Christopher 
Pearse, who was a Director of the Bank be- 
tween 1834 and 1848? 
W. Marston Acres. 
Burnham-on-Sea. 


TALIAN BAPTISMAL CUSTOM. — In 

the version by Willa and Edwin Muir of 
E, A, Rheinhardt’s ‘ Life of Eleonora Duse,’ 
it is said that Eleonora was christened in 
Vigevano, in Lombardy. According to the 
custom of the country, she was carried to the 
church ‘‘ in a tiny glass case with gilt mount- 
ing ’’ which was taken by Austrian soldiers 
on the road for a reliquary and saluted 
accordingly. Could someone tell me more of 
this custom? How did it originate? Is it 
still observed and in what places? Could 
anyone refer me to an illustration of the 
“tiny glass case ”’ ? 


C. E, H. 
URCH ORGANS IN 1527-8.—Richard 


/ Crudde, of Ickleton, in the diocese of 
Ely, who died in the above year, left 20s. 
“*to the reparacion of the organs there.”’ 
What type of instrument would this be, and 
was such in common use in village churches 
at this date? 

P. D. Munpy. 


RANT’S ‘NARRENSCHIFF’: ZURICH 
EDITION WANTED. — Can anyone 
locate an edition of Sebastian Brant’s ‘ Nar- 
renschiff’ published at Zurich in 1563? It 
is mentioned by Friedrich Zarncke in his 
edition of the poem (Leipzig, 1854), but I 
have been unable to locate it in any printed 
catalogues. This 1563 edition is said to con- 
tain textual variations duplicated nowhere 
else. 


LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
The University of Michigan. 
]JSE OF WOOD IN ANCIENT GREECE 


AND ROME.—Could anyone inform me 
what 


were the woods commonly used in 





nanmensamanssegsinil 


ancient Greece and Rome for ordinary house. 
hold furniture, for carpenter’s work in build. 
ing (would there be much of this?) and for 
handles of tools, wooden parts of a plough 
and the like? Was there any considerable 
amount of wood-carving—and in what wood— 
in classical times ? 
TEKTON, 


(JOLONEL THOMAS HOWARD. — Can 

any readers give me further inform. 
ation about Colonel Thomas Howard, 
1629-1678? In 1662 he married the Dowager 
Duchess of Richmond, who was the daughter 
of the first Duke of Buckingham. 

He is mentioned in Antony Hamilton’s 
‘Memoirs of the Count de Grammont,’ and 
in Baroness D’Aulnoy’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Court of England in 1672,’ but I have been 
unable to find any other references to him. 


Ursvuta Jupp. 


A CLUB AT GREENWICH, circa 1729.— 

I am seeking information concerning a 
club, at Greenwich, which was in existence 
in 1729, at which time, so it appears, “the 
professor Dr, Morton, Councillor Blondel, 
Mr. White, Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Hally, Dr. New- 
ington, Mr. Strong and Mr. Joseph Moor,” 
were among the members. ‘‘ Mr, Hally” 
was, no doubt, Dr. Edmond Halley, the then 
Astronomer Royal. What other information, 
if any, about the club is available now? 


EF. F. MacPrxe. 


ELIGIOUS SOCIETY, LONDON, ante 
1729.—In a document bearing date 5 Jan, 
1729/30, reference is made to ‘‘a religious 
Society, in London,’’ which used ‘‘ to meet 
on St- Laur Pountneys Hill.’’ The member- 
ship, it seems, included gentlemen bearing the 
surnames Warham, Lane, Skeate, Stewart 
and Pridie. Can any reader identify this 
Society and supply further information about 

it ? 

E. F. MacPIike. 


STROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS FUL- 
FILLED.—As we all know, astrologers 
are busy predicting the downfall of Hitler in 
the course of this year. 
belief whatever in these predictions, but I 
should be much interested if anyone could 
mention examples of actual 
formed on astrology having received actual 
historical fulfilment. It is astrological pre 
dictions only I would ask about. 


Joun SMITH. 


I have myself no 


predictions: 
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que HOLLOW ROAD AT WATERLOO.— 
Is it true that the description of squad- 
rons of French cuirassiers at Waterloo charg- 
ing and falling together into a hollow road 
oft. deep or more, is purely an invention 
of Victor Hugo’s in ‘ Les Misérables’? Or 
is it an exaggeration of some incident less 
disastrous ? 
Te coe 


ONG WANTED. — Wanted the words of a 
§ music-hall song of 1884, entitled: “ The 
Song of the Albert Hall.” 

J. H. Leste. 


OURCES WANTED.—1, Will some reader be 

so kind as to say what is the source of the 
following sentence, which occurs at the end of 
a letter written by a young barrister to a M.P. 
in 17852 He is asking for Mr. Pitt, who 
already knew him, to be reminded of his exist- 
ence, and after saying “the affair is a nice 
one,’ adds “magis cum periculum faciam, 
magis noscam tuam comitatem erga me.” 
As it seems fairly commonplace in sentiment 
and expression it may not be a quotation. 


VALE oF AYLESBURY. 


2, Who said, and on what occasion: ‘“ You 
cannot expect a lady to behave like a gentle- 
man ”? 

IGNORAMUS. 


UTHORS WANTED. — 1. Can ary reader 
give the author of the following pamphlet? : 

“A | Panegyric | On The | Town of Paisley.| By 
A | North-Country Gentleman. | [4-line quota- 
tion from Horace—de Arte Poetica] | Printed 
in the Year MDCCLXv. 
(8vo, 24 pp. Published at 6d.)” 

On the verso of the title-page is this note: 

“The Design. 

The Author, having lodged with a Friend in 
Paisley, and leaving all the family in bed next 
morning, had a message from the Lady soon 
after, telling him in jest, that his stealing off 
in the night looked very suspicious; though she 
found nothing a-missing but a walking staff: 
to this the following verses are an Answer. 

This satirical fiction contains a compliment; 
as Mercury is the God of Trade, their obtaining 
his rod, signifys the dexterity of their manufac- 
tures; and his wings, the extensiveness of their 
commerce; both being then very flourishing.” 

The piece is well printed on good paper. 

2. I should be glad to ascertain the author- 
ship of the following : 

“The | Glasgow Homer | Yclept | Blind 
Alick, [single rule] 4-line quotation from But- 
ler’s Hudibras | [single rule | Glasgow: | 
Printed At The Stanhope Press Office. | 
MDOCCXXX, 

Cr. 8vo, Frontispiece of Blind Alick. 13 pp. of 
text. On verso of title-page “Only Twenty- 
Four Copies Printed.” 

J. L. W. 


Replies. 








EDWARD THE CONFESSOR AND 
HIS NORMANS. 
(clxxviii. 63.) 


DWARD was no sooner seated on the 
throne than he began to fill his court 


with sundry Normans, Flemings, and Bre- 
tons, who looked for honours and careers in 
England. 
the same tactics, he made his reign a period 
of continual struggle between rival aspirants 
for ascendancy in his counsels; and managed 
so to manipulate events that a French-speak- 
ing element in a few years gained a firm 
foothold in the ranks of the nobility and in 
the church, and gradually acquired consider- 
able territorial influence in many parts of 
central and southern England. Edward was 
active, as occasion offered, in introducing his 
own particular friends into lay and ecclesias- 
tical posts, to act as checks on his father-in- 
law Godwin’s increasing power. The leading 
clerical examples were Robert, Abbot of 
Jumiéges, one of his closest friends in Nor- 
mandy, whom he made Bishop of London in 
1044, and another Norman called Ulf, who 
became bishop of the wide-spreading diocese 
of Dorchester (Oxon). 
appointments passed unresented, as they were 
set off by others which went to Godwin’s 
party. 
promotion of the King’s nephew Ralf to a 
position of influence. 
man, son of Edward’s sister Goda by her 
marriage with Drogo of Mantes, Count of the 
Vexin, was given an earldom in Hereford- 
shire as a counterpoise to Svein’s earldom ; 
and at the same time two Breton lords, 
Robert, the son of Wimarc, and Ralf of 
Guader, near Rennes (known as Ralf the 
Staller), 
fiefs in Essex and East Anglia to act as checks 
on Harold. 
terbury died, the King set aside Godwin’s 
kinsman, the elected Aelfric, and promoted 
Robert of Jumiéges to be Primate of the 
English Church. Nor could Godwin obtain 
the bishopric of London, thus vacated, for 
Spearhafoc of 
Jumiéges maintained that his elevation was 
forbidden by the Pope, and upheld the King 
in appointing another Norman cleric, named 
William, in his stead, 


And by persistently adhering to 


These ecclesiastical 


Less satisfactory to Godwin was the 


This young French- 


were endowed with considerable 


In 1050, when Eadsige of Can- 


Abingdon, as Robert of 


In 1051, as a set-off to the attack of the 
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Kentish men on Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
Edward’s brother-in-law, Godwin, also pre- 
ferred charges against Ralf of Hereford, 
Eustace’s step-son, alleging ‘that Ralf’s 
French followers had been guilty of many 
acts of cruelty and oppression towards Eng- 
lishmen; and, further, that, following the 
French fashion, he had erected a_ private 
castle in his earldom, which was a danger to 
English liberties—such a building being quite 
unexampled on English soil, where the only 
fortifications hitherto built were the national 
boroughs maintained in the King’s name for 
defence against the Danes. But the Witan, 
meeting in London, decreed outlawry for 
Godwin and all his sons, who forthwith left 
the country. The direction of affairs in 
southern England after Godwin’s departure 
seems to have fallen largely into the hands 
of the King’s foreign friends. Greedy to 
obtain a share of Godwin’s lands and honours, 
fresh troops of Normans and Bretons soon 
came flocking to England ; and Edward’s wife 
Edith, Godwin’s daughter, was deprived of 
her estates and sent in disgrace to the nun- 
nery of Wherwell. 


But Godwin’s exile lasted but a short time, 
as a reaction set in when the English thegns 
realised that Normans and Bretons were the 
chief gainers by his absence; and it quickly 
gathered strength when the news went round 
that a yet more powerful foreigner than any 
who had hitherto come was to visit the Court. 
This was Edward’s kinsman, William the 
Bastard, the young Count of Normandy. In 
1052, then, Godwin found himself in a posi- 
tion to return and claim back his lost posses- 
sions. Landing at Southwark, without hav- 
ing met with any effective opposition in the 
Thames from the King’s ships under Earls 
Ralf and Odda, he found the Londoners 
actively on his side, as were also the prelates 
of English birth, led by Stigand, who aimed 
at obtaining the metropolitical see of Canter- 
bury. The result was a panic among 
Edward’s foreign followers, many of whom, 
headed by Robert the Archbishop and Ulf of" 
Dorchester, fled from London to a castle in 
Essex (either Clavering or Nayland), which 
Robert, son of Wimarc, was then building, 
and thence by way of the Naze to the Con- 
tinent. Others fled westward into Hereford- 
shire, hoping to find security in another castle 
which Osbern Pentecost, one of Earl Ralf’s 
men, was erecting on the Welsh border—pro- 
bably at Ewyas. A fresh Witan formally out- 
lawed many of the foreigners and restored 
Godwin and his family to their former pos- 








sessions. Edith also came back to Court 
while Stigand obtained the archbishopric in 
place of the fugitive Robert, and proceeded 
to hold it in plurality with Winchester. 
Robert (Champart) of Jumiéges (died 1070) 
and Ulf (who had been suspended at the 
Council of Vercelli, 1050) returned no more 
to Canterbury and Dorchester respectively: 
but William the Norman held the see of 
London until 1075 and gained the enduring 
gratitude and friendship of the citizens, 
In 1052 Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, Prince of 
North Wales, led a raid against Earl Ralf 
and defeated his forces near Leominster. In 
the autumn of 1055 Gruffydd, joining forces 
with Aelfgar, Earl of East Anglia, marched 
upon Hereford and, having driven off Ralf's 
levies—mounted in the French fashion— 
sacked the borough and burned the newly-built 
minster, at the same time killing several of 
the canons. In 1057, Leofric, the old Earl 
of Mercia, and Earl Ralf died.  Aelfgar 
thereupon succeeded to Mercia; but East 
Anglia passed to Harold’s brother Gyrth; 
sundry Mercian districts near London, such 
as Herts and Bucks, were formed into a new 
earldom for Leofwine, another of Godwin’s 
sons; and Herefordshire fell to Harold him- 
self. Aelfgar, to protect his family interests, 
gave his daughter Ealdgyth to Gruffydd in 
marriage, and so could count on the support 
of his Welsh allies. Harold, when King, 
espoused Ealdgyth, the widow of Gruffydd. 
In the deliberations for the invasion of 
England the most active advocate of Wil- 
liam’s project was his seneschal, William 
fitzOsbern, who perhaps knew something of 
southern England at first hand, as_ his 
brother Osbern fitzOsbern already held an 
ecclesiastical post in Sussex, being Dean of 
Bosham, together with an estate in Cornwall. 
The appeal for volunteers soon brought 
adventurous spirits from all quarters to Wil- 
liam’s standard. The largest number is said 
to have come from Brittany, led by Brian and 
Alan of Penthiavre ; but the number of Flem- 
ings was almost as great. There were also 
strong contingents from Artois and Picardy; 
while Eustace of Boulogne offered his services 
in person. It has been estimated that the 
most probable number we can assume for 
William’s army is somewhere round about 
five thousand men. Somewhere about two 
thousand of these were probably fully- 
equipped knights with trained horses, of 
whom about twelve hundred came from Nor- 
mandy and about eight hundred from other 
districts, while the remaining three thousand 
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men would be made up by contingents of foot- 
men and archers and of the crews who 
manned the ships. The probable intention 
was to land near Winchelsea in the great 
manor of Brede, which for over forty years 
had been in the possession of the monks of 
Fécamp by the gift of Cnut and Emma. Wind 
and tide, however, carried the flotilla further 
west to Pevensey. On 14 Oct, (St. Calixtus), 
1066, William marshalled his army near the 
high ground of Pelham, and these advanced 
in three divisions having the Breton contin- 
ents (? one thousand men) on the left, the 
lemings and Frenchmen (? one thousand 
men) on the right, and the Normans (? two 
thousand four hundred) in the centre, After 
his victory, so far, at any rate, as Essex and 
East Anglia were concerned, there was really 
little doubt that leniency would be the best 
policy, as William knew that several of the 
leading landowners, such as the Bishop of 
London, the Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ralf the Staller, and Robert, son of Wimare, 
were definitely on his side, being men of 
French extraction who had been installed and 
promoted by King Edward. In March, 
1067, the Conqueror felt himself sufficiently 
secure to risk a visit to Normandy; and the 
only disturbance of note which occurred in 
his absence was an unsuccessful attempt made 
by Eustace of Boulogne, helped by the men 
of Kent, to oust Odo of Bayeux (William’s 
half-brother) from Dover, a_ stronghold 
which, the Count claimed, ought to have 
been entrusted to him and not to the Bishop. 
During the rebellion of 1068 William himself 
did not go beyond York;'but being deter- 
mined to get a footing in the north, he offered 
the Earldom of Bernicia to one of his Flemish 
followers, Robert of Commines, and sent him 
early in 1069 with a force of five hundred 
horsemen to Durham. This move ended in 
disaster, for the Northumbrians at once 
rose and massacred Commines and his men. 

It has been estimated that the income from 
land which the Conqueror had at his dis- 
posal, exclusive of the rents and other profits 
of the boroughs, was potentially about £73,000 
a year. Of this sum an analysis of Domes- 
day Book appears to assign roughly about 

000 a year for the maintenance of some 
dozen pre-Conquest landowners and their 
men, such as Ralf the Staller, Robert, son 
of Wimarc, Alured of Marlborough, Cols- 
wegen of Lincoln, and Thurkil of Arden, who 
for one reason or another had retained his 
favour ; and about £30,350 a year for the pro- 
vision of some 170 baronies, some great and 









some small, for the leading captains—Nor- 
man, French, Breton and Flemish, and their 
retainers—who had risked their lives and for- 
tunes in the great adventure of conquering 
England. Among the eight baronies, having 
an aggregate of about £9,000 a year, appear 
those of Eustace of Boulogne, Ralf the Staller, 
and (Archbishop) Stigand; among the ten 
baronies with revenues aggregating about 
£5,000 a year, the richest fief was that 
assigned to Robert Malet, and Earl Waltheof 
also appears in this class; and among twenty- 
four baronies with revenues aggregating about 
£7,000 a year, was that of Robert, son of 
Wimarc. Robert Malet, Baron of Eye, was 
the elder son of William Malet of Graville 
and Lord of Eye in Suffolk. Freeman con- 
jectured that the elder Malet’s mother was 
an Englishwoman; and noticed the tradition 
that Atlfgifu, wife of #lfgar of Mercia and 
mother of Harold’s queen, was a sister of 
William Malet. He was entrusted by the 
Conqueror with the duty of burying the body 
of King Harold, 

In 1075 a handful of barons plotted a ris- 
ing, but with such little general support that 
William did not even return to England to 
deal with it. The chief conspirators were 
two rash young men who had recently suc- 
ceeded to ‘their fathers’ baronies: Roger, 
Earl of Hereford, son of the trusted William 
fitzOsbern, and Ralf of Guader in Brittany, 
the son of Ralf the Staller, who had been 
recognized by William as Earl of East Anglia. 
The two Earls were aggrieved, partly because 
William had forbidden Ralf to marry Roger’s 
sister and partly because the sheriffs claimed 
jurisdiction over their estates. They accord- 
ingly took up arms and for a moment enticed 
Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, to dally 
with their schemes: Waltheof, however, soon 
repented and disclosed their intentions to 
Lanfranc, who had no difficulty in rallying 
the mass of the barons to the King’s side 
and easily dispersed the rebel forces both in 
Worcestershire and in Norfolk. Ralf, there- 
upon, fled the country, but Roger was cap- 
tured and sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. Waltheof, who was married to Judith, 
the Conqueror’s niece, had not called out his 
men; but after five months’ hesitation Wil- 
liam ordered him to be executed, possibly to 
please the loyal barons, who were indignant 
that so much favour had been wasted on a 
mere Englishman. 

In 1089 Bishop Odo of Bayeux, Earl of 
Kent, emerged from his five years’ imprison- 
ment thirsting for vengeance on Lanfranc, and 
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after some months spent in secret plotting, put 
himself openly at the head of a league for 
deposing William (Rufus) II in favour of 
his elder half-nephew Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. But the only real danger arose in 
Kent and Sussex, where Odo had the support 
of his brother Robert of Mortain, aided by 
Gilbert of Clare and Eustace of Boulogne; 
and could base his movement on four strong- 
holds—Dover, Rochester, Pevensey, and Ton- 
bridge. Rufus, on the other hand, was sup- 
ported not only by the men of the royal 
demesnes and by all the prelates of the Church 
—save William of St. Carilef, Bishop of 
Durham; but, apparently, by the greater 
part of the baronage in the Midlands and in 
eastern England, headed by such magnates 
as the Earl of Chester (Hugh d’Avranches), 
the Breton Count Alan of Richmond, Wil- 
liam of Warenne (Earl of Surrey), Walter 
Giffard (later Earl of Buckingham), Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, Robert Malet, and Roger of 
Beaumont (Count of Meulan, later Earl of 
Leicester). Even the native English were 
all on the royal side; and the struggle, 
though sharp, was of brief duration. By the 
end of June the rebel fortresses had fallen, 
and Lanfranc could congratulate himself that 
for a second time he had driven Odo out of 
England. Duke Robert had done little 
beyond encouraging Robert of Belléme, the 
eldest son of Roger of Montgomery (Earl of 
Shrewsbury), and Robert of Mowbray (Earl 
of Northumberland), nephew of Bishop Geof- 
frey of Contances, his former associates in 
his quarrels with his father, to join in the 
rising. It was to young men such as these, 
the Duke’s special friends, that William was 
most severe after his victory, making them 
share Odo’s banishment; but all the other 
leaders were treated with great leniency, 
except the Bishop of Durham (William. of 
Saint Calais—de Sancto Carilefo, 1081-96), 
who, having been one of the King’s confiden- 
tial advisers, was put on his trial for 
‘deserting his lord in time of need.’’ The 
Bishop pleaded that he could only be tried 
by an ecclesiastical court: William, backed 
by Lanfranc, insisted that he was charged 
not as a bishop but as a baron enfeoffed with 
extensive territories, and so must answer in 
the Curia Regis. In the end the Bishop was 
permitted to appeal to the Pope on the point 
of jurisdiction, but had to surrender Durham 
Castle. 

Henry I settled a colony of Flemings in 
Pembrokeshire; and the same King had no 
sooner seized on the widespread fiefs held by 





the Malets and the Baignards, the Count of 
Mortain, and the houses of Grantmesnil and 
Montgomery, than he set to work to establish 
fresh baronies in their place which were just 
as extensive and just as formidable. Lea ing 
examples of such creations are the baronies 
given to the brothers Nigel and William de 
Albini; to Alan fitz Flaad of Dol, ancestor 
of the famous house of Stewart; to Hum- 
phry de Bohun and to Richard de Redvers; 
the honour of Wallingford conferred on Brian 
fitz Count ; the honour of Huntingdon granted 
to David of Scotland; and the honour of 
Gloucester created for the King’s eldest ille- 
gitimate son, Robert of Caen. This last fief, 
which had for its nucleus the English and 
Welsh lands of Robert fitz Hamon, was 
erected into an earldom in 1122; the Earl 
having married the heiress of fitz Hamon. 
It fairly dominated the south-western coun- 
ties and was as widespread and valuable as 
any barony created by the Conqueror. But 
it was matched in splendour by a rival barony 
which Henry built up in the east and north as 
an appanage for his favourite nephew, 
Stephen of Blois, by throwing together the 
three great honours of Eye, Boulogne, and 
Lancaster, in addition to creating him Count 
of Mortain in Normandy and securing for 
him the hand of the heiress of the county 
of Boulogne in France, 

In 1137 Stephen of Blois, now King of 
England despite his oath to the Empress 
Matilda, his cousin, found himself free to 
cross to Normandy, where he remained for 
nine months. Although the Empress was still 
in possession of various castles, Stephen 
ought to have had no difficulty in dispossess- 
ing her; for he had the support of Louis VI 
of France, who in May invested him with 
the duchy, and Geoffrey of Anjou, ‘ Plan- 
tagenet ’’ husband of the Empress, had bit- 
terly incensed the inhabitants of central Nor- 
mandy in the previous year by a futile raid 
on Lisieux in which his men had been guilty 
of many outrages. Unfortunately, Stephen 
brought with him a band of Flemings led 
by his personal friend, William of Ypres, 
and in resisting a renewed invasion by Count 
Geoffrey he gave great offence to the Norman 
leaders by entrusting the chief command to 
this Flemish knight. This act was a far- 
reaching blunder, as it not only alienated 
such important men as William of Warenne 
and Hugh of Gournay, but led to fresh quar- 
rels with Robert of Gloucester, who a 
the Fleming of suspecting his loyalty and 
of attacking him treacherously. Gloucester 
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was thus thrown once again on to the side of 
his half-sister, which meant that Stephen was 
unable to dislodge the Empress and conse- 
quently his position in Normandy, especially 
inthe Bessin where Gloucester’s Norman 
fiefs lay, was left even more insecure when 
he re-embarked for England than when he 
landed. When he departed he left the gov- 
ernment of Normandy in the hands of Wil- 
liam of Roumare, lord of the honour of 
Bolingbroke in England—a half-brother of the 
Earl of Chester, who is spoken of as Justiciar. 
Under him the ducal administration was 
maintained in eastern Normandy for some 
time longer, but Stephen himself never re- 
turned to his duchy. 

In 1142 the Fleming William of Ypres re- 
ceived exceptionally large grants of land but 
no offices, and well repaid Stephen’s gener- 
osity by his devoted services. 

It will be observed that these notes are 
taken from the admirable chapters on Eng- 
land by Mr. W. G, Corbett in vol. iii. (1922) 
and vol, v. (1926) of the ‘Cambridge 
Medieval History.’ A. R. Bavtey. 


REEK LETTER WORDS IN ENGLISH 
(clxxvii, 317, 482).—The letters used on 
Lowell’s title-page refer to Greek letter 
societies. These are now usually called 
fraternities, but some of those he names were 
perhaps class societies in his day, that is, 
confined to a single college class. 
In the colleges of the U.S.A. we have a 


complicated system of fraternities: social 
fraternities for men; others for women 
(specifically ‘‘sororities,’? but the generic 


form ‘‘fraternity’’ includes them); and 
honorary fraternities, which admit both men 
and women on the basis of outstanding work 
in general, or in some single field. Besides, 
there are organizations of high school stu- 
dents, and of people outside college, some 
purely social, some charitable groups, etc., all 
more or less modelled on the college groups. 
Almost all take as names three, or occasion- 
ally two, Greek letters, following the lead of 
the oldest fraternity here, Phi Beta Kappa, 
founded in 1776 as social, but for many years 
honorary for high scholarship. The second 
society dates from 1825, and there are now 
over a hundred national organizations of this 
kind, having more than one chapter, while 
there must be a great number of local socie- 
ties or “‘ locals.”’ 

Now originally these were secret societies, 
and although Phi Beta Kappa has dropped 
this feature, and even revealed that the letters 





stand for the motto in Greek ‘‘ Philosophia 
biou kybernetes’’ (philosophy the guide of 
life), almost without exception social frater- 
nities are secret, and even the honorary 
groups preserve this feature to some degree. 
Now it happens that the one thing never 
revealed except to the initiate is the meaning 
of the letters from which the group takes its 
name. One may usually join only one‘social 
fraternity (the membership of Theodore 
Roosevelt in two is the only exception I can 
think of) but membership in several hon- 
orary groups is possible. But while the 
secret is not quite so carefully guarded as 
would be something Masonic, it is usually 
very well kept, and it is not proper to tell it 
to any save the initiate. But I think it is not 
improper to say that it is, usually, a Greek 
motto of which the letters are the initials, 
though in some cases these may be trans- 
literations of the initials of a phrase in some 
other tongue. The societies are always called 
by the letters, and a member is so designated 
by adding the indefinite article, or s to form 
the plural. Since birds of a feather flock 
together, such a term may at times be descrip- 
tive, of course, but very few really seem to 
be actually words. Members are called 
‘“Greeks,’’ joint activities are ‘‘ Panhel- 
lenic,’? non-members are “ barbs.’’ 

However, some of the groups have acquired 
nicknames, used like the full names, and a 
very few of these are single Greek letters, as 
follows: a Beta is a member of Beta Theta 
Pi; a Theta, of Kappa Alpha Theta; a 
Kappa of Kappa Kappa Gamma. The two 
last are sororities, and two others have 
special forms; a PiPhi is a sister of Pi Beta 
Phi, a Tridelt of Delta Delta Delta. 

In common speech some organizations are 
variously abbreviated, Greek letters being 
transliterated into English, consistently or 
inconsistently. Kappa is often called 
K.K.G. ; Alpha Epsilon Phi, A.E.Phi; Delta 
Upsilon, D.U.; and Iota Alpha Epsilon, 
J.A.P. I believe the force of the separate 
letters is usually preserved, but I can think 
of four cases in which it is not. Alpha 
Omicron Pi gives Aopi, said as one word, 
accent on last syllable; Chi Omega gives 
ChiO, accent on first syllable (Kio); Delta 
Kappa Epsilon gives D.K.E., almost always 
said and often written, as one word, Deke; 
and Phi Gamma Delta is humorously called 
Fiji. D.U., Deke, and Fiji are men’s social 
‘‘ frats,’’ the rest in this paragraph sorori- 
ties. All these words are used in under- 
graduate newspapers. 
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The humorous word for Phi Beta Kappa is 
Phi Bete, which sometimes has an implica- 
tion of a person who is interested rather in 
passing a course well, than in social life or 
permanent benefit from college. The ideals 
of fraternities are always high, and long 
association with hundreds of members per- 
mits me to say the practice of them usually 
excellent. But rumours sometimes spread 
that there are mock fraternities of bad ideals. 
Their very existence may be doubted, but I 
once saw in print a reference to such a group, 
said to be called simply ‘‘ the Chi,’’ which 
should be included in the list of Greek letter 
words. In writing all this I have tried to tell 
nothing known to me only in secrecy; but 
while the meanings of the letters are never 
revealed except by Phi Beta Kappa, the 
general nature is known in many cases. 


2, O) M. 


The ®.B.K. Society at Harvard University 
was founded in 1776. It was also called 
Societas Philosophiae. It was at first a so- 
called secret society, with pass-words, etc. In 
the nineteenth century it became a Society of 
Scholars. The first eight scholars are chosen in 
their junior year as members of the #.B.K. 
In their senior year these eight select about 
fourteen or fifteen more leading scholars from 
their own class. Each member receives a gold 
key. There are also honorary members, 
chosen on Commencement Day. I had two 
brothers who were honorary members; one 
wrote the Commencement Day Ode one year; 
and the other wrote the music for the 
‘“Agammenon ’ of Aeschylus, which was per- 
formed in the open-air in the Harvard 
Stadium, in Greek, and by students, in a 
later year, 

‘‘Homer Wilbur”’ is imaginary, and so 
are many of his degrees. 

H.P.C. is ‘‘ Hasty Pudding Club,’”’ an 
undergraduate College Society, and I.0.H. is 
‘*Independent Order of Hibernians.’”’ <A 
great many American colleges and universi- 
ties now have ®.B.K. branches. 

Constance WILLIAMS. 

Massachusetts. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ PIRATE’ 

(elxxviii. 99).—1. (a) Turf-Einar was the 
5th Norse Jarl of Orkney, who ruled there 
at the end of the ninth century. He earned 
his nickname because he introduced the use 
of peat-turf as fuel among his islanders. He 
was the son, by an early union with an un- 
named girl whose kindred were all slave- 
born, of Ragnvald the Moérejarl who by his 
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wife Ragnhild, daughter of Hrolf Nefia, was 
father of Hrolf or Rollo, Duke of Normandy, 
Einar was no favourite of his father’s but 
was given the Jarldom by him after Hallad 
an elder brother, had abandoned it as being 
too burdensome a dominion, probably in the 
spring of 894. When Halfdan Haaleg, one of 
the many sons of King Harald Haarfagre, 
raided Orkney in the autumn of 894 after hay. 
ing burned Ragnvald alive in his hall, Einar 
defeated and captured Halfdan, and killed 
him by cutting a “‘ blood eagle”’ on his back 
in order to avenge Jarl Ragnvald. For this 
offence King Harald came with a fleet in the 
spring of 895 and collected a fine of 60 marks 
of gold from Einar, who thereafter “ruled 
over the Orkneys for a long time and died of 
sickness.’’ The date of his death is not re. 
corded, but two of his sons, Arnkel and 
Erlend, were killed with King Eric Bloodaxe 
at the battle of Stainmore in Westmorland 
in 954 or so. 
H. P.-G. 


1. (a) ‘‘ Torf or Turf-Einar, son of Rogn- 
vald, Yarl of Moen, was Yarl of Orkney and 
Shetland; did good service in clearing the 
northern seas of the piratical vikings, and 
died circ. 910. He was a tall, ugly man, with 
only one eye.’’ This editorial note (not by 
Scott) is given in a cheap edition of the 
Waverley Novels (vol. iii., p. 365), published 
by Adam and Charles Black, London, 1891. 
Earl Einar of the Orkneys is mentioned in 
Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, i. 364, Oxford 1883. 

(b) ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain’ 
was a tract, published in 1791, by Hannah 
More (1745-1833). It celebrated the virtues 
of one David Saunders, who, with his father, 
kept sheep on Salisbury Plain for a hundred 
years. It was the best known of her tracts for 
the reformation of the poor, which led to the 
foundation of the Religious Tract Society. 

(c) James Bruce (1730-94) published an 
account of his travels in Abyssinia in 1790. 

(e) The expression, ‘‘ as drunk as David's 
sow,’’ will be found in Swift’s ‘ Polite Conver- 
sation’ (1738). 

2. (a) The Oxford Dictionary, I think, 
throws no real light on the word, but Joseph 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ 1 
cords (as obsolete) from Northumberland 
welk ‘‘to move,” with an example (dal 
1846): ‘A hare... seated . . . and welking 
its long soft ears to and fro.” : 

(b) ‘‘ To understand trap ”’ is colloquial or 
slang for ‘“‘ to know one’s own interest.” It 
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js in the Oxford Dictionary, with quotations 
from 1681 onwards. 

(c) Is explained by (g). Bear is Scottish 
for “ barley.”’ 

(d) A rock is a distaff. 

(e) The spelling mold for ‘‘mould’’ is 
found from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
century. ‘“ Man of mould’”’ means ‘‘ man of 
earth, mortal man ’’ and is found from about 
1320 onwards. The Oxford Dictionary points 
out that through a misunderstanding of 
Shakespeare, ‘Henry V,’ IIT, ii. 23, it is 
sometimes used for ‘‘a man of parts or dis- 
tinction.”’ 

(f) Marcher & grands pas is ‘‘ to take long 
strides.”’ 

(g) See (c). 

(h) Loom could mean formerly, and still 
can in Scottish ‘‘an open vessel of any kind,”’ 
such as a bucket or tub. A quotation in the 
Oxford Dictionary shows that the Ark was 
called a lome in a poem of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

(i) ‘‘ Deaf nuts’’ have no kernels. The 
Oxford Dictionary has quotations ranging 
from 1613 (Bishop Hall) to 1858 (De 
Quincey), 

(j) On galdragon, which it quotes from ch. 
xxi. of ‘The Pirate,’ the English Dialect 
Dictionary says: ‘‘ Obsolete. A sorceress, 
witch, A corruption of Norwegian dialect 
galder ‘ witchcraft” and kvinna ‘a woman.’ 
..+ The form is doubtless due to association 
with ‘dragon ’.’’ 

3. (a) (f) (g) Given as by Scott himself in 

Logie Robertson’s edition of Scott’s 
‘Poetical Works,’ Oxford, 1910, pp. 809-811. 

(b) By Edmund Waller (1606-1687), as 
explained by Scott’s own note at the end of 
the chapter. 

(d) ‘The Library’ (1781) is by George 
Crabbe (1754-1832). 

(h) ‘Henry and Emma’ is by Matthew 
Prior (1664-1721), 

6. Is it not rather an intentional ante- 
dating ? 

8. “ Abjure”’ is the correct reading. 

9. “Hodge” is short for ‘‘ Roger” (as 
“Hob” is for ‘‘ Robert,” and ‘‘ Hick ’* for 
“Richard ’’), but the Oxford Dictionary has 
no other quotation beside this one from ‘ The 
Pirate,’ for ‘‘the Jolly Hodge.” 

L. R. M. Srracway. 

Birmingham University. 


1. (c) James Bruce, in his ‘ Travels to Dis- 
cover the Source of the Nile’ (vol. iv., 1790, 





p. 73) in reference to this massacre of the 
vagrant entertainers, says: 


For my part, a kind of faintishness, or feeble- 
ness, had taken possession of my heart, ever 
since the execution of the two men on our 
march about the kantuffa; and this second act 
of cruelty occasioned such a horror, joined 
with an absence of mind, that I found myself 
unable to give an immediate answer, though the 
king had spoken twice to me. 


J. ARDAGH. 
IHRISTIAN NAME MAUDE : 
MATILDA  (clxxviii. ‘ 30, 85).—Mr. 


W. W. Gritz need have no doubt as to the 
phonetic and historical identity of these two 
names. The old Teutonic Maht-hild, ‘‘might 
war’’ (hild as in Hildebrand, Hildegarde, 
etc.) became in Old French quite regularly 
Maheut, of frequently occurrence in Old 
French history and romance, with variants 
Mahaut, Mahault, Mehaud, ete. According 
to Charlotte Yonge, Matilda of Flanders, 
wife of William I, was known to her own 
people as Mahault. The wife of Henry I, 
who assumed this Norman name in place of 
her Anglo-Saxon Eadgyth (Edith), is also 
called Maud, Mold and Mahalde (‘ D.N.B.’). 
The longer form survives in the rather un- 
common surname Mahood or Mawhood, the 
shorter, an inevitable English contraction, in 
Maude, Mold, Mould. In the Rolls we 
almost always find the ‘“‘learned’’ form 
Matilda and this also must have had some 
currency, if it is, as usually thought, the 
origin of the surnames Tilly, Tillett, Tillot- 


son, etc. Ernest WEEKLEY. 


“ (LERIHEW ”” (clxxvii. 366, 409, 466).— 
This formless form of verse was so called 
because my book, ‘ Biography for Beginners,’ 
in which it originated, was published under 
the name of E. Clerihew, my Christian name. 
This was in 1906, and the name was applied 
to the form soon after this by some unknown 
reader, 

The author’s name was still given as Cleri- 
hew in subsequent editions, but in the edition 
now on sale it appears as FE. Clerihew Bentley, 
for reasons therein mentioned. 

In 1929 ‘ More Biography’ was published 
under the full name; and so was ‘ Baseless 
Biography ’ in 1939, 

: E. C, BENTLEY. 


MITH OF NOTTINGHAM: PORTRAIT 
WANTED (clxxviii. 63).—In answer to 
the enquiry as to whether there is a picture 
known of Thomas Smith of Nottingham, 
mercer and draper and the founder of Smith’s 
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Bank, Nottingham, there is no such picture 
known. 

The late Lord Lincolnshire purchased one, 
and this was sold at his death as the picture 
of ‘‘ Thomas Smith, together with his wife 
who was born Fortune Collin,’’ but he was 
satisfied that it was a fraudulent picture, 
and he never even hung it up. 

The present Lord Carrington has two 
pictures, of Thomas Smith’s son, Abel Smith 
of Nottingham, and of his son again, Abel 
Smith, founder of the London bank, Smith, 
Paine & Smith’s. 

LanceLot Huex Smiru. 


ADY WILDE (elxxviii. 98).—(1) I have 

not been able to find the date of death 

of Lady Wilde’s father, but his name is given 

in one reference book as Archdeacon Charles 

Elgee, and as Lady Wilde was born at Wex- 

ford, that may help in finding something 
about him. 

(3) According to Boase, Sir William was 
“‘knighted by the lord lieutenant at Dublin 
Castle on the 28th January 1864.” 

(4) In all the score reference books (con- 
temporary and other) that I have access to 
that refer to Lady Wilde, her baptismal 
names are simply given as Jane Francesca. 

A, J. H. 

Wigan. 

““WUNNY ” (clxxviii. 63, 105, 124). — The 

modern history of this word, as traceable 
through the ‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary,’ is 
that a Middle English fon, to lose savour, to 
become foolish (hence ‘‘ fond ’’ in its early 
sense), probably became in dialectal pronun- 
ciation fun, with the meaning of cheating, 
hoaxing, hence sport, diversion, amusement. 
What causes amusement is funny, and before 
1806 this adjective had developed, by a com- 
prehensible transition, a colloquial sense of 
queer, odd, strange. Ambiguity can be 
obviated by employing the cautionary ex- 
planation of the little girl who said, ‘‘ Isn’t 
it funny! I mean funny-peculiar, not 
funny-ha-ha.’’ Or contrariwise if so desired. 

‘Comical’? has diverged in much the 
same direction. From its primary signifi- 
eance of ‘‘ amusing,’’ through a secondary 
sense of ‘‘ queer’ (since 1793; ‘8.0.D.’), it 
has become a fairly general provincialism for 
capricious, cross-grained, intractable. This 
use is not restricted to human beings. A pig 
can be middling comical when you try to 
drive him. His pigheadedness and _ his 
amusing remnant of tail even make him 
comical at both ends, without his realising 








that he is a compendious object-lesson in 
semasiology. 
W. W. Gut. 


““PpooL” IN PLACE-NAMES (clxxyjij, 
101).—It would appear that in the three 
place-names Blackpool, Liverpool, and Poole 
the meaning of ‘‘ pool’ is “‘ a tidal creek,” 
into at least the first two of which a dark 
peaty-coloured stream flowed. 

It has in the past been the opinion of 
authorities that the pool of Blackpool was a 
shallow sheet of water or pool in its modem 
sense, but examination of a map of 1532 in 
the Public Record Office proves that ther 


used to be a stream draining Marton 
Mere into the sea. The existence of 
this stream is confirmed by an unpub 


lished Quarter Sessions petition of 1655. On 
the stream, which was no more than 2 miles 
long, was a water-mill, upstream from which 
was a sluice. The fall was so slight, and the 
possible weight of water so small, as to sug. 
gest that the mill may have been worked by 
the tides. 

The tiny settlement on the north bank of 
the stream, later to grow into Blackpool, is 
labelled ‘‘ North howses alias Pole howses” 
on the map, 

R. SHarre France. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names,’ by Eilert Ekwall, shows that 
the same elemefnt, ‘‘ pool,’’ enters into the 
three names: Blackpool, Liverpool, and 
Poole. 

L. R. M. Srracway, 

Birmingham University. 

UMOUR OF THE PAST (elxxviii. 7%, 

106).—Octogenarians like myself look 
back with horror to the mid-Victorian era 
of the ‘‘ pun,” which happily died out in the 
seventies of the last century. It reached its 
zenith—or should one say its nadir—in the 
farces of J. Maddison Morton, which are 
literary nightmares. Perhaps the classic of 
this horror is a volume by the Hon, Hugh 
Rowley, a son of the third Baron Langford, 
who died in 1908, entitled ‘ Puniana, or 
Thoughts Wise and Other-wise,’ London, J. 
Camden Hotten, 1867. I possess a copy pre 
sented by him to my father on its publication. 
It is divided into ‘‘ Canto” (i), ‘‘ Cantoe’ 
(ii) and ‘‘ Canters ”’ (iii-lxxxv). Dr. Joh 
son is credited with a statement that “A 
man who would make a pun would pick a 
pocket,’”’ but I have never run the locus clas- 
sicus to earth. 

Epwarp Heron-ALlen. 
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The Library. 

The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1818. 
Chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. New Edition. (Oxford, the Claren- 
don Press, 8s, 6d.). 


quis Oxford Book, which has already won 
its way to recognition as a classic, has 
now gained some hundred-odd pages, and a 
good deal of new poetry, while it has lost 
some pieces which did not in general appear 
to us of outstanding merit. The Periodical, 
which skims the cream of the Oxford books, 
has an excellent notice of these changes. The 
gains far exceed the losses and increase the 
worth of the collection. A tendency which 
even critics cannot escape is to admire the new 
tunes and lay aside the older, to be dominated 
by the ways of thought and modes of expres- 
sion, the preferences and exclusions which 
mark the spirit of the age. Cowley had once 
more readers than Shakespeare and Milton. 
In 1855 the Edinburgh Review declared that 
Campbell and Rogers ‘have made surest 
work for immortality.’’ In 1857 Ruskin, no 
longer a young man, declared : 

Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh ’ is so far as 
I know, the greatest poem which the century 
has produced in any language. 

The verdict shows that even good men 
of letters can be freakish in judgment. 
But there is the most satisfying re- 
ward from the booksellers as well. Gold- 
smith, having written the ‘ Traveller’ and 
the ‘ Deserted Village,’ was asked about a 
new poem, and replied, ‘‘ I cannot afford to 
court the draggle-tail muses; they would let 
me starve.’’ He had not been dead twenty 
years when Erasmus Darwin, for the second 
part of the ‘ Botanic Garden,’ was paid a 
thousand guineas. The old idea of waiting a 
century to be sure of the place of a poet seems 
sound, but then 


Fame is a food that dead men eat. 


Certainly Blake has had to wait for that 
period to secure due recognition of his ori- 
ginal and astonishing work. So it is 
not surprising that what the Periodical 
frankly describes as ‘‘ dead wood ’’ has been 
cut out of this book. We do not grieve for 
the absence of Alford, a divine rather than 
a poet ; of Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ When Delia on 
the plain appears’; of the egregious Bubb 

ington playing patriot for a moment or 
two; of Alexander Smith and Watts-Dunton’s 

Christmas Knows.’ We never thought them 











great and shall not miss them, while we are 
particularly glad to see most of the new- 
comers. 

The ‘‘ crowded hour of glorious life,’’ long 
credited to Scott, is given to Thomas Osbert 
Mordaunt, though his name has slipped out of 
the Index of Authors, and Bryant’s ‘ Thana- 
topsis,’ a classic in the United States but not 
here, claims attention by its dignified blank 
verse, Three pieces by Gerald Manley Hopkins 
mark one of the conspicuous revivals of 
to-day. We like them much better than 
Akenside’s contributions, 

Among the more familiar, Shenstone’s wist- 
ful lines at an inn and Thackeray’s ‘ Bouilla- 


| basse’ and free paraphrase of Horace are 


welcome. More modern verse appears in a 
capital selection. Here is Hardy insisting 


.during the last war on the eternal romance 


of a man and a maid and recognizing the 
cheerful note of the thrush. Ralph Hodgson 
pleads for tortured animals and Mr. W. H. 
Davies supplies one of the few familiar quo- 
tations which modern poetry can claim: 

What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare? 
Such a quotation is no proof, of course, of 
a good poem, and it may appear in a long 
piece which would claim space not justified by 
its merits as a whole. So we do not see Kip- 
ling’s 

What should they know of England who only 

England know? 

The very latest poets revel in violence and 
elaborate obscurity of language. These dark 
sayings are not a new way of attracting notice, 
for Addison found a poem in which ‘“‘ every 
line is a Riddle, and the Reader must be 
forced to consider it once or twice.’’ There 
is no future for such verse and already 
Browning has lost a good deal of his vogue, 
because he was too fond of ‘* words that weary 
and perplex ’’ and tortured arrangements of 
them. 

**Q.”’ notes in his new Preface that 
it has been my good fortune to spend the most 
part of these later years with the young and 
to share—even in some measure to encourage— 
their zest for experiment. 

‘““ Experiment,” be it noted, not achievement, 
and writing in 1939, he goes on: 

I am at a loss what to do with a fashion of 
morose disparagement, of sneering at things 
long by catholic consent accounted beautiful; 
of scorning at “‘ Man’s unconquerable mind,” 
and hanging up (without benefit of laundry) 
our common humanity as a rag on a clothes- 
line. Be it allowed that these present times 


are dark. Yet what are our poets of use—what 
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are they for—if they cannot hearten the crew 
with auspices of daylight? 

The answer would be that many of them 
are supplying propaganda for extreme views 
in politics and enlarging the field of poetry 
by removing the shackles of rhyme and writ- 
ing of such things as golf-balls and pyjamas. 
Indeed, it is claimed that no literature will 
survive which has not an economic tinge of 
the right colour. But though the Iliad and 
the Aeneid offer no views about the prole- 
tariat, we have not given them up yet. 
Young men who died in the last war produced 
a different sort of poetry well exhibited here. 
One of the heartening things of that time of 
sacrifice was the outburst of pleasure in the 
English countryside. 

The book retains its last poem, ‘ Dominus 
Illuminatio Mea,’ which is no masterpiece of 
technique but effective in its plain, deep feel- 
ing. It was given formerly without a name 
and the author, Blackmore, was not discov- 
ered till about 1927. This is a case, if we 
may say so, in which ‘ N. and Q.’ might have 
been useful, for one of our constant corre- 
spondents, who regards Blackmore as unduly 
neglected, could have supplied the informa- 
tion long ago. 


Princess or Pretender? By Mary L. Pen- 
dered and Justinian Mallett. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 6d. net), 


FROM time to time the now well-worn topic 

of the relations between Hannah Light- 
foot and George III crops up again. Early 
numbers of ‘ N. and Q.’ show how it occupied 
the minds of the curious in the last century. 
Descendants of Hannah, said to be by her 
union with the Prince, are fairly numerous. 
There are also reports of destruction of regis- 
ters which can hardly be explained except 
by wish to make away with incriminating and 
dangerous records. If George, before his 
marriage with Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, had been married to Hannah Light- 
foot, it is clear that his children by Queen 
Charlotte were offspring of a bigamous mar- 
riage. This business of Hannah Lightfoot is 
the most interesting feature in the story of 
the claim of Olivia Wilmot Serres to be the 
legitimate daughter of Henry Frederick, Duke 
of Cumberland (a son of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales) which is the subject of this book. 
Olivia died in 1834, after some grotesque and 
unsuccessful attempts to get herself recog- 
nized as a princess, but in 1866 her daughter, 








Lavinia Ryves, made a definite claim 
title of Princess of Cumberland, with 
thereto belonging, as her mother’s rep: 
tive, and at the trial was brought forwi 
what purported to be the certificate of | 
marriage of the Prince and Hannah Lig 
foot, written on the back of a certificate 
the marriage between the Duke of 
land and Olivia Wilmot! Those who 
like to see the Quaker marriage establish 
as a fact will hardly get much satisfactit 
here. We think the Quaker censure 
Hannah should be taken at its face value 
marriage (i.e., the marriage to Isaac Axfon 
by a priest was in the Friends’ eyes a 
serious misdemeanour. The notes on Geol 
Rex are perhaps the best thing in this pa 
of the book. 

The documents produced at the trial w 
very numerous ; the authors give a lar 
selection of them and recount the strat 
life of Olivia Serres with careful impart 
ity, giving full weight to whatever can 
urged in support of her claim. One 
they do not notice, which we should be 
to see explained: On whose demand 
these many attestations of having perfo: 
or witnessed the Cumberland marriage sup 
posed to have been made? 

The impression, we fancy, left on 
readers’ minds by the discussion of the 
will be that the documentary evidence is’ 
fact all forgery. This impression will 
strengthened by consideration of i 
Serres’s earlier attempt to prove that 
relative (uncle or grandfather), a aa 
clergyman, was the author of the Letters 
Junius. The points in which Olivia’s 
ments can be shown to correspond with fact” 
are not beyond what a fairly clever adventurer — 
might discover and take advantage of. Itis 
difficult to feel any interest in this . 
figure of the story who, with some few y 
gifts, is revealed as, on the whole, a vulgar 
and rather mean female wastrel. If anyone 
should protest that the raking up of scandals 
connected with the eighteenth-century Hane 
verians is futile and has become a little weatis 
some, since there is no character of ® 
interest therein concerned, we confess” 
should be at a loss to justify the ¢ 
ful work and the zeal which have hy 
been put into this book. It is unequaly 
written, one of the writers being perha 
expert than the other, and responsi 
some odd flowers of speech. 
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